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The Union. 


BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Still sail thou on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of fatute years, 

Is hanging breathiess on thy. fate ! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made cach mast, and sail and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
’Tis of the wave and not the rock ; 

’Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale ! 

In spite of rock and tempests’ roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hears, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Owe faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee, — are all with thee ! 





. ) Translated for Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Sketches of French Musical History. 
VIit. 
Opera. 
1548—1700. 

We spoke in a former paper of the intro- 
duction by the Brotherhood of the Passion of 
the theatre into France through the perfor- 
mance of mysteries—grand show pieces in 
which music played an important part. From 
1528, the period in which the Parliament put a 
stop to the representation of religious subjects, 
plays of profane * character, but always lawful 
and decent, were given in the theatre of the 
hotel de Bourgogne. Jodelle imitated the an- 
cients and was followed by Grevin, Garnier, 
Hardy, Saint-Gelais, Theophile, Racan, Mayret, 
Gombauld, Rotrou, Seuderz. du Ryer, and finally 
by the immortal Peter Corneille. 

We refer those of our readers, who are curious 
to study thoroughly that interesting epoch to the 
history of the French Theatre; we will only re- 
mark that Jodelle, in 1630, filled the entr’actes 
of his tragedies by the singing of verses of a 
moral character, and that at a later date an or- 
chestra took the place of these singers. 

To show farther that the theatre was originally 
held to be a proper place of amusement, and 
that if immoral pieces have occasionally crept 
upon the boards, it was only through abuse and 
corruption, we cite an extract from the Declara- 
tion of the King, Louis XIII., upon tne subject 
of the Comedians, given at Saint Germain, April 
16, 1641. 

“ Fearing that the comedies represented with 
such good effect for the amusement of the people 
are sometimes accompanied with improper per- 
formances, which leave bad impressions upon 
their minds, we have formed the resolution to 
give the orders necessary to put a stop to such 


* As we say “ profane history.” 





improprieties. To this end, we forbid, by these 
presents, signed, with our own hand, all comedi- 
ans to represent any improper acts, to use any 
words of lasvivious or double meaning, which can 
offend the modesty of the spectators, and this un- 
der the penalty of being declared infamous. 

“In case the comedians aforesaid contravene 
our present declaration, it is our will that our 
judges interdict the the theatre, without however 
empowering them to inflict heavier penalties than 
fine and banishment. In case the said comedians 
so regulate the performances of the theatre as to 
free them from all impurity, it is our will that 
their profession, which is one to divert the people 
from divers bad occupations, shall not be imputed 
to them for blame, nor shall prejudice their repu- 
tations in the public opinion. And this we do, 
to the end that the desire of escaping the re- 
proaches to which they have subjected themselves 
hitherto may be as strong a motive for restraint 
within the limits of their duty in the public per- 
formances which they give, as the fear of the 
penalties which will be inevitable in case they 
contravene the present deelaration.” 


The opera is an Italian creation ; the first es- 
says are generally considered as the work of 
Peri, Caccini, Emilio del Cavaliere and Monte- 
verde, who flourished in the 16th century. 

In 1570, Charles IX granted letters patent to 
Antoine de Baif for the foundation of an Acad- 
emy of Music. In February, 1577, the first Ital- 
ian troupe, gli Gelusi, gave a performance to the 
Estates of Blois, under Henry III.. then in ses- 
sion at Paris; and on Sunday, May 19, in the 
theatre du Petit Bourbon, rue des Poulies. 

In the same year Baltazarini was called from 
Piedmont to Catharine de Medicis by Marshal 
de Brissac. This composer assumed the name, 
Beaujoyeux, and wrote in 1581 for the nuptials 
of the Due de Joyeus the Ballet Comique de la 
Royne. The libretto text by d’Aubigne turned 
upon the adventures of Circe ; Salmon and Beau- 
lieu, chapelmasters to Henry III., wrote a part 
of the airs and recitations. The lyric part was 
by Lachesnaye, almoner to the king. We find 
in this work pieces for cornets and flutes; also 
airs for dancing, recitatives, chansons, &c., of 
pleasing melody. How companies of Italians 
came to France in 1584, 1588, 1608, and 1623. 
From the beginning of the 17th century, the 
lyric drama triumphed in Italy. Pope Clement 
IX. rhymed texts for operas, and Urban VIII. 
sent the Nuncio, Cardinal Alessandro Bichi to 
Louis XIII. who demonstrated to the king the 
possibility of giving operas in French. 

In 1645, Cardinal Mazarin brought a new 
Italian Troupe to Paris, which opened at the 
Petit Bourbon, Dec. 24, with the Festa teatrale 
della finta Pazza,a melodrama in five acts, by 
Balbi and Torelli, and according to Castil-Blaze 
the first French opera was given the following 
year at the Episcopal palace de Carpentras, un- 
der the title of Akebar, roi du Mogol. 

In 1652, a seventh Italian opera troupe became 





stationary, and played with success Orfeo e Eu- 
rydice, and an opera ballet in three acts, entided 
Nozze di Teti e di Peleo (Jan. 26, 1654). Inno- 
cent X. sent Cardinal de la Rovére to Paris; 
this Nuncio counselled Louis XIV. to cause 
French operas to be performed and gave the sub- 
ject of a lyric drama to Abbé Perrin, who called 
in Cambert, organist of the church of St. Ho- 
noré, to compose the music. 

Cambert, the first French dramatie composer, 
was born at Paris, about 1628, and became pupil 
of (Chambounitres upon the harpsichord. — His 
first work was the celebrated Pastoralé en mu- 
sique, performed for the first time in April, 1659, 
in the chateau of M. de la Haye, at Issy. Its 
success was immense, There were seven char- 
acters represented, a bass, a barytone, a tenor,a 
contralto and three soprani. The principal parts 
were performed by the Miles. de Sercamanan, 
and the Count and Chevalier Fiesque.:»'The 
king and Mazarin were so well pleased; that the 
work was again represented at Vincennes and 
Cambert was appointed superintendent of music 
to Anne of Austria. At length, June 28, 1669, 
the first operatic patent was granted tothe Poet, 
Abbé Perrin, the composer, Cambert, the Mar- 
quis de Sourdeac, principal machinist, and Cham- 
peron, financier. 

In 1661, Cambert wrote Ariane, which was 
rehearsed at Issy, but not represented owing to 
the death of Mazarin. In 1662 he composed 
Adonis, an opera which has been lost; but it was 
not until March 19, 1671, that the first perform- 
ance of Pomone took place, but which ran eight 
months in succession. 

There were in the first regular French opera 
five solo men’s parts, four of women, fifteen cho- 
rus singers and thirteen instrumental players. 
The dances were directed by Beauchamps. Per- 
rin’s share of the profits, about a quarter, was 
some 30,000 livres. 

Les Amours de Diane et Endymion,by Sablieres 
(text) and Guichard (music) was performed at 
Versailles, Nev. 83,1671; and Les Peines et les 
Plaisirs de ? Amour, a Pastoral, in five acts, by 
Gilbert, Cambert and Sourdeae saw the light at 
Paris, April 8, 1672. Lulli could not bear this 
series of triumphs; the cunning Florentine ob- 
tained the privilege of Perrin and put an end to 
the performance of the Ariane of Cambert. 

Cambert went to London, produced his opera 
in presence of Charles II., and was appointed by 
that king superintendent of bis music. But the 
blow was fatal. Cambert, who loved his country 
could not bear the success of an odious rival, who 
had driven him into exile. He died of regret 
and despair at London, in 1677, at the age of 
only 49 years. 

In this manner France has too often sacrificed 
her national artists to strangers. It would be 
worthy of our opera to avenge the memory of 
the illustrious and unhappy Cambert by repro- 
ducing a work of this first French composer, 
whose glory it was to lay the foundation of our 
still existing imperial academy of music. 
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Jean Baptiste de Lulli was born at Florence, 
in 1638. Waving studied the works of Rouetta, 
Cavalli, &c. he left Italy at the age of thirteen 
year and became scullion to Mademoiselle de 
Montpensicr. His talents, as a violinist were 
greatly admired by that princess; but her favor 
was very soon lost. He was dismissed from her 
house on account of a satyric song. The author 
of the famous air au clair de la Lune studied the 
harpsichord and composition under the organists 
Metree, Roberdet and Gigault.. He was natural- 
ized im 1662 with the title of Esquire. and, after 
invading the places of Lazarin, Cambeport, Mi- 
chael. Lambert, he usurped in June, 1672, the 
letters patent of Perrin and Cambert, and erected 
a theatre in the tennis court of Bel-Air, rue de 
Vauvigard. His associates were the architect 
Guichard and the machinist Vigarani, of Modena. 
On the 15th of November, 1672, the house was 
opened with Jes Fétes de [Amour et de Bacchus, 
in five atts, with a prologue. 

Cadmus, Alceste-Theseé followed in order. A 
contract was made with Quimault, the poet, who 
received the 4,000 Livres for each book, and 
2,000 Livres as a “ gratification” sent by Louis 
XTV: 

After the death of Moliere, Feb. 17, 1678, 
Lulli obtained the hall in the Palais Royal, where 
the operas was established from June 15th, 1673 
to. 1781. 

Le Triomphe de ? Amour, opera-ballet by Ben- 
gerade, Qninault and Lulli, was represented for 
the first time May 16, 1681. Mad’lle de la Fon- 
tain was the proclaimed queen of the dance. 

Fifteen operas were composed by Lulli, from 
1672, to his death, which occurred March 22, 
1687. Among them we note Psyche, Bellerophon, 
Proserpine, Amadis, Roland. The other most 
successful ones were A tys, called the opera of the 
King; Jris called the opera of the musicians; in 
which was the beautiful Trio of the Fates; 
Pheton, the opera of the people: and Armida, 
opera of the women. Acis and Galatee, the last 
work of Lulli, was first performed six months 
after his death. IIe was himself a very fine 
dancer and had composed twenty-five ballets. 

In 1677, Dumenil, a cook, made his first ap- 
pearance as a tenor singer in Zsis, and therefor- 
ward divided such parts with Clediere. After 
Rossignol and Beaumavielle, Gaye, Hardouin 
and Lafrét distinguished themselves as bass sing- 
ers. Thevenard, barytone, appeared first in 1675 
in the Grotte de Versailles (in the part of Tircis) 
and continued upon the stage until 1730, when 
retired with a pension of 1500 livres. Mlle. Cas- 
tilly created the part of Pomone; Mile. Verdier 
gave Flore in Atys and later Mile. Saint-Christo- 
phe distinguished herself as first songstress. 

In 1680 Marthe Le Rochois, a pupil of Lulli, 
created the part of Arethuse in Proserpina, and 
afterward the beautiful one of Armida. This 
actress was not beautiful, but was admirable in 
recitative ; she held the place of prima donna 
down to the year 1698. Her pension, upon re- 
tiring from the stage was but 1000 livres, but the 
chronicler adds that the Due de Sully gave her 
an annuity of 500 livres. 

The most remarkable dancers of that period 
were Beauchamps, Saint André, Pecourt, Doli- 
vet, Bouteville and Balon. 

Lulli gained a fortune of 800,000 livres* in fif- 
teen years. In ‘his character this illustrious com- 
poser was extremely violent; we are assured, 





that during his rehearsals he at times conducted | 
himself towards the actors and even the actresses 
with a harshness amounting to brutality. His 
death is said also to have been occasioned by a 
movement of passion, viz., striking the cane with 
which he conducted with great force downward, 
instead of the floor he hit his foot. ‘The wound 
became grangrenous and caused his death. 

After Lulli, his son-in-law Francine: obtained 
the privilege of the opera, of which the profits 
amounted to 60,000 livres: per annum; and. on 
the 30th December, 1698, Dumont was joined 
with him by the king. A period of decay in the 
opera followed which continued to the time of 
Ramean, (1733). 

Not to break our chronology let us say here a 
few words upon this period of transition. 

Lonis and Jean Louis Lulli, brother-in-law of 
Francine, played without success Orphee in 1690 
and Alcide in 1693. Calasse, pupil of Lulli, who 
directed the orchestra, as well as Laulontte (its 
chief to 1677), and who instrumented his master’s 
works from the hints given him, brought out in 
1687, Achille et Polyxéne, and followed it up with 
eight other operas among which we may note 
Thetis, Pe'é>, and Jason. Colasse became an al- 
chymist. IIe afterwards obtained the patent of 
the theatre at Lille, was ruined by a fire, and 
died finally poisoned by the vapors of his larbor- 
atory. 

Teobaldo di Gatti, a Florentine, and for fifty- 
two years first violoncellist at the Academie com- 
posed for the theatre Coronis and Seylla. 
Marin-Marais, a celebrated viola performer pro- 
duced Ariane, Alcyone and Semele. Desmarets, 
superintendent of the music of Philip V., gave 
to the opera Dido, Circe, and Theagene et Chari- 
clec. Carpentier, pupil of Carissimi, produced 
his first work, Mede¢; Gervais gave Meduse in 
1697; Mlle. de Laguerre composed Cephale et 
Procris ; Lacoste brought out seven operas well 
forgotten in our times. 

All these secondary works soon disappeared to 
make way for the Europe galante of Campra, 
which had a great success in 1697. The libretto 
was by La Motte. Its charming choruses are 
worthy of remark. Marthe le Rochois created 
the parts of Cephise and Roxane in the Ballet 
opera; and Mlle. Maupin aroused the enthusi- 
asm of the public in the part of Clorinde in 
Tancrede, and Minerva in Cadmus, operas by the 
same author. 

Campra was born at Aix en Provence, Dee. 3, 
1660. We are indebted to him for the cclebrat- 
ed air, Furstemberg, and twenty operas, of which 
the most distinguished are, Le Carneval de Ve- 
nise, the Ballet des Ages, Hesione, Camille, Tan- 
crede, Iphigenie en Tauride, ete. 

Gualtier de la Ciotat, director of the theatres 
at Marseilles, Toulouse and Montpelier, produced 
a work, both the text and music, le Triomphe de 
la Paiz. 

The Phaeton of Lulli had great success at Ly- 
ons during the carnival, but the instrumental 
performers were not brilliant. The director was 
obliged to cry gare tut! (look out for the sev- 
enth!) when the note occurred upon the higher 
strings, and the player recoiled from the difficul- 
ties of the Medee and Philomele of Carpentier. 
(The air Songes d’Atys was the great stock piece 


*Supposing the old Jirre to equal the present franc, we have 
here about $150,000. Money was then more valuable than 





now—would purchase twice or thrice the quantity of neces- 


in these times for violinists; La Tempéte d 
Alcyone took its place as such in 1706. Corelli’s 
sonatas did not appear until 1715.) 

The origin of the word brioche, synonymous 
with the mistake or oversight in music, may na” 
turally find place here. The members of the 
orchestra being loudly blamed evening after 
evening by the Parterre for their faults of execu- 
tion, resolved to be more careful in future and 
laid a fine of six sous upon every mistake or error 
made in public. With the proceeds of these 
fines, an immense brioche was purchased and 
eaten at the month’s end—good care being taken 
to“ wet” it properly. © The guilty ones figured 
at the supper with a small brioche. of pasteboard 
at the button hole. & 

The last work of any interest. represented at 
the opera during the 17th century was Isse of 
Destouches, which brought its author a present 
trom the king of a purse containing a 100 Louis 
Wor. Louis XIV. by the letters patent dated 
Feb. 25, 1699, granted to the general hospital at 
Paris a sixteenth of the receipts at the academy. 
Such was the origin of the droit des paurres 
(rights of the poor) ever since deducted from the 
receipts of the theatres. 


a om 


Zelia Trebelli. 


Signor Zlia Trebelli is of French, descent, bern in 
Paris, where her father holds ‘a high yoverntient 
office. Her real name is Gilbert. Wer musical 
talents manifested itsclf early ; she therefore received 
instruction in piano-playing when she was only six 
years old, her first teacher being a German, which 
circumstance has greatly influenced the direction of 
her musical taste. These instructions on the piano 
were continued for ten years and made her an excel- 
lent pianist. The young girl was most fond of the 
study of Becthoven’s sonatas and the well-tempered 
chlavichord by Bach. The parents, not thinking to 
make an artist of their daughter, brought her up for 
the elevated social circle in which they moved. When 
Zelia was sixteen years old she took a fancy to have 
singing lessons and her father desiring she should 
become able to sing ballads acceptably, secured a 
teacher for her in one Fr. Wartel, a German, who 
had formerly earned a fine reputation as an interpre- 
ter of Franz Schubert’s musical poems, and of late 
has been connected with the Grand Opera in Paris. 
Wartel at once discovered the talent of the young 
girl, and persuaded the parents, by no means easily, 
to have her educated for the lyric stage. When their 
consent was obtained, Wartel devoted all his time, 
energy and knowledge to the instruction of his prom- 
ising pupil. Zelia sceing that the Italian language 
would be of great service to her in the development 
of her voice studied it and subsequently resolved to 
go over the Italian lyric stage altogether 

In the fall of 1859, Signora Trebelli left her teacher 
and made her debut in Madrid with an Italian troupe. 
Daring the whole winter season she had such a suc- 
cess as beginners rarcly attain. She first appeared 
as Rosina in the “ Barbic,” with Afario for the count. 
Her second essay was the Page in the “ Huguenots.” 
Her engagement in Madrid terminating in April, 
1860, she retarned to Paris and resumed her studies 
with Mr. Wartel, until July 1860, when Merelli en- 
gaged her for his Berlin troupe. She made her first 
appearance in Germany in the old city of Cologne, 
as Arsaces in “ Semiramide” with the most decided 
success. She then went to Hambarg and finatly to 
Berlin, where everybody went crazy about her. Her 
repertoire up to this day consists of Pierotto in 
“Linda,” Orsini in “ Lucrezia,” Rosina in “ Bar- 
biere,” Arsaces in “ Semiramide,” Fidalma in “Ma- 
trimonio Segreto,” Urbano in ‘ Ugonotti,” Duchess 
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in “ Luisa Miller,” Countess in ‘ Tre nozze,’’ Azu- 
cena in “ Trovatore,” Madalena in “ Rigoletto,” 
Cenerentola in the opera of the same name, Isabella 
in “Ttaliena in Algieri— New Zeitschrift. 


Ludwig Rellstab. 
(Concluded from page 389.) 

Rellstab’s musical education reposed upon undoubt- 
ed talent. The latter was, however, not so highly 
developed, so far as technical matters and the syntax 
of the art were concerned, as to enable him to write a 
symphony or a quartet. That the power of doing so 
is necessary in a critic, will, however, be asserted 
only by an artist who may, perhaps, have learnt 
something, but who is deficient in the best and most 
requisite qualification. It is tue that the technical 
and theorctieal education of the critic must not be so 
far below the productions criticised, that he cannot 
see his way clearly everywhere, even in the score of a 
great work of art. But it must be remembered, that 
Rellstab wrote for a political paper, and for readers 
who desired to be informed from day to day, of what 
was going forward in the world. This object is satis- 
fied by an innate taste for art, a general xsthetical 
education, the power of describing a thing popularly, 
and a warmth of sentimeut which can excite sympathy 
and enthusiasm for art and artists. Critics like Fink, 
Gottfried Weber, and in some degree, Rochlitz, can 
give the musician many asuggestion worth remember- 
ing; but whether the divine spark lurks within his 
work or production, they will not always be compe- 
tent to say. In difficult cases, Rellstab could not do 
the first, but he was always able to do the last. 

The task which he more particularly imposed on 
himself was to introduce the susceptible and educated 
men of the non-professional public and dilettanti into 
the magic realms of tone, and to foster in them a love 
for what is beautiful and grand in art. His decisions 
were, therefore, in most cases, of a positive nature, 
and seldom crushing ; it was only when vanity and 
arrogance, ro so frequently fonnd in artists, 
came glaringly under his notice, that he cast into the 
seale the whole weight of his eloquent language and 
love for what is unconditionlly beautiful. In all 
things, but more especially in his dealings with his 
opponents, he was frank and outspoken, accepting the 
combat even where he foresaw a defeat. All the 
worse for him! Openness and truth were fundamen- 
tal traits in his character. Was he defeated in his 
contest with Spontini ? The evidence is now tolera- 
bly complete. What share personal excitability had 
in the quarrel we will not inquire ; both the persons 
concerned suffered and were punished. 

With creative artists, Rellstab was mostly consci- 
entiously severe. In this he was swayed by moral 
motives ; art occupied so high a position in his eyes 
that he regarded an unsuccessful artist’s career as the 
most unfortunate of all existences. | Whoever starts 
with the notion that a critic must never be mistaken, 
and that it is a eapital crime for him to contradict 
himself once in his life, may take as an answer many 
a beautiful confession of Rellstab’s, such, for instance, 
as ;—‘* With regard to my artistic errors and mis- 
takes—how many have I commitied, and how 
frequently, even now, am 1 doubtful whether I was 
right at first or afterwards. I do not spare myself, 
but give myself up with my contradictions and 
changing views. I stick to the French proverb, that 
‘he who never changed his opinion never had one.’ ” 
Rightly understood, this proverb contains a truth well 
worthy of our attention. When looking back over 
Rellstab’s criticisms, we linger with heartfelt delight 
over the notices more especially dedicated to some 
particular impersonation or to the artist individually. 
This delineation of Leonore and Donna Anna, as 
performed by Mad. Schréder-Devrient in the year 
1831 ; of the funeral service in honor of Klein, in 
1832 ; of Fraulein Schechner in Iphigenia and Fidelio, 
in 1829; of Liszt’s concerts, iu 1841-43 ; but above 
all, his criticisms on the sisters Milanollo, the parts 
played by Jenny Lind from 1844 to 1846; and the 
artistic, loving memorial erected by him, in 1847, to 
that noble pair, Fanny Hensel and her brother Felix 
Mendelssohn, are specimens of characteristic musical 
criticism, in which fine critical perception plays quite 
as important a part as an ardent disposition entirely 
engrossed by its subject and held captive by the om- 
nipotence of art. 

Notwithstanding many an erroneous opinion with 
regard to details, Rellstab was always right in the 
long run. For the impressions of what is condition- 
ally and what is unconditionally beautiful he possess- 
ed a degree of susceptibility which seized on anything 
certainly and quickly, and had the right word, the 
most intelligible and frequently most happy turns for 
what was to be described. This delicacy of perception 
on his part was not acknowledged by unprofessional 
men alone, but even by artists, aud we recollect some 





expressions of approval, nay, more, of astonishment, 
on the subject from Mendelssohn, who, as is well 
known, never hesitated to say freely what he thought. 
We are rendered acquainted with the humorous side 
of Rellstab’s criticism—his gentle nature never turned 
to satire—in the twelve annual series of the little 
musical’ periodical, Jris, which was discontinued at 
the end of the year 1840. In this publication Rell- 
stab diseussed those musical matters of the day which 
came ander his notice, and did not give him any 
particular trouble. 

Rellstah’s labors for the Vossisehe Zeitung extended, 
however, far beyond his dutics as a musical critic. 
The editorship of the French article was for a long 
time in his hands, and he discharged his task with 
great prudence ; ocenrrences in municipal and social 
circles, when described by him, always excited the 
interest of the reader; novelties in literature intro- 
duced by his pen scarcely needed any other advocate. 
He was, moreover, employed for a large number of 
periodicals published in other places; he educated 
singers, both male and female, for the stage, and 
wrote many-volumed romances, tales, dramas, and 
poems. We possess his collected works, as published 
by Brockhaus, in Leipsic ; but if we were to put all 
he has written into the shape of books, we might fill 
a whole library. Such restless activity required unu- 
sual natural gifts, quite as much as an iron will and 
unexampled industry. Among his works in the 
department of the belles lettres, besides some of his 
tales, the two romances “1812,” and the one he wrote 
last, Drei Jahre von dreissigen, occupy the first place. 
There is no doubt that Rellstab’s talent was most to 
be relied on in the description of occurrences and 
impressions. It happened, however, that he ignored 
this predominating faculty of his. In the project of 
recasting German opera, the noble end in view was 
worthy of praise ; but Rellstah’s strength was not 
sufficient for it ; his dramatised Eugene Aram obtained 
a respectable success, because the original work eame 
to his aid; his Feld/ager was borne up, and that for 
a few years only, by Meyerbeer’s music. For the 
course of the action arising from the most marked 
opposition of the various personages, for striking 
combination, by which the interest of the public is 
concentrated, for that shortness and sharpness of ex- 
pression which dramatic composition requires, his pen 
was too lyrically soft, and his views of things too 
broad. Nature had created him to be a writer of 
epics, a narrator. He willed, however, and, even in 
this instance, his will acheived a certain success. Just 
as his partiality for acknowledged tendencies in art 
sometimes caused him to appear unjust towards ideas 
newly sprung up, in opposition to his many years’ 
experience, he not unfrequently over-rated the meas- 
ute of those artistic abilities which tallied with his 
own views. In such instances, his prejudices and his 
good heart ran away with him. This enables us to 
to explain, on the one hand, his repngnance to Spon 
tini, and, on the other, his exaggerated valuations of 
Bernhard Klein and Ludwig Berger, to whom he 
erected monuments of love and respect in his mono- 
graphies. 

Rellstab was very happily married as far back as 
1834, and from period looked upon his existence at 
home, in the hosom of his family, as an oasis, which 
invited him from a whirlpool of exciting troubles to 
cheerful repose and recreation. It always afforded 
him the greatest pleasure to collect around him, in 
his own house, esteemed friends, whom he used to 
captivate by his humor, his happy talent of narration 
and his kindly disposition. This kindliness in his 
family circle was not, however, confine merely to the 
surface, but extended to his most intimate relations. 

He had long set all his wordly affairs inorder. The 
recollection of the way in which his father died, and 
the warnings he received during the last two years of 
of his existence, impressed him with the probability 
of his soon sinking to rest. When we take into con- 
sideration the fact that his mind could tot remain 
quiet, and that, according to human experience, he 
must have fallen a victim to a more terrible weakness, 
we must despite all the grief of his family and friends, 
consider his lot a happy one. A _ higher will than 
that of man wished to show his kindness towards him. 
In the midst of cheerful prospects the evening hour 
of farewell was approaching, to be followed by a tear- 
ful morning-greeting. The night of the 27th to the 
28th November was for him the day of eternal light. 
He acheived reputation, honor, and love; they will 
survive him ! 





Un Ballo in Maschera. 


Verdi’s new opera bearing this title was produced 
at the New York Academy (Jan. 11th) : 


Many years ago, says the N. Y. Times, AUBER 
composed music to the plot of this opera, and succeed- 





ed in putting a very strong mark toa galop in the 





last act, which became famous in consequence. The 
libretto, then newly from the hands of the young and 
ambitious Scripe, was regarded as a failure, and 
* Gustavus the third’”’ owed all its success to the deco- 
rations and the particular splendor of the last ball 
scene. The ingenious Italian who has annexed the 
Verdian version, changed the venue from Stockholm 
to Naples. Instead of the unfortunate Swedish mon- 
arch, the hero became a Duke and a Governor. In 
this shape the work was prepared for the San Carlos 
Theatre, but the Government of the late: lamented 
King Bomnpa objected to its performance on, the 
ground, possibly, that Naples being a despotism, the 
catastrophe might suggest the political wisdom ‘of 
tempering it with assassination. Subsequently, the 
hero, thus originally transmogrified from a Swede 
into a Neapolitan, was subjected to another change, 
and eame ont as a red-coated British Governor domi- 
ciled officially in. Boston, as Governor. thereof, and 
surrounded by two worthies, named_ respectively 
Samuel and Tom—which a French paper injtiriousty 
asserts, are names of negroes baptised by the Metho- 
dists. Bompa did not, object, to have (a, British 
Governor assassinated in his presence, and so the new 
version passed muster in Naples, but the’ French 
appetite was differently affected, owing, perhaps,: to 
the new commercial treaty.. To suit the. Parisian 
taste, therefore, the hero was turned into a Spaniard, 
and as such is nightly being poniarded in the gayest 
metropolis of the world, It will be"perceived by this 
brief history that the /ibretto is_a very happily eonsti- 
tuted production, and flourishes in one clime as well 
as another. It should be remembered, however, that 
the local coloring of some of the music has /beén 
damaged by the various changes to which it has been 
subjected. It is very proper (to illustrate,) for the 
hero to sing a barcarole, being a Neapolitan ani).in 
Naples, but as an Englishman in Boston-—the, char- 
after we have him in here—it would be better to give 
him a convivial song of the good old two-bottle stamp, 
or a square out psalm-taune in common metre. 

We give the plot in the fewest words possible. 
Ricardo, Count of Warwick, and Governor of Boston, 
(Signor Brienort) finds himself surrounded by an 
opposition party, who have resolved to effect his over- 
throw by assassination. The count, courageous and 
gallant to all the world, entertains privately a strong 
sentiment of attachment for the wife of his Secretary, 
Reinhart, (Signor Fernrt,) but, like an honorable man, 
determines to conquer it He meets the lady (Mme. 
Corson) during the progress of the play, accidently, 
under cireumstanees which excite the suspicions of 
the husband, who, imagining that his friend has been 
perfidious to him, becomes furious, and blindly joins 
a plot against his life. He it is who assassinates him 
at the grand masked ball of the last act. The Gov- 
ernor expires, after performing poetical justice (which 
means exoneration) on the heroine, exempting her 
wholly from participation in his guilty passion. The 
heroine, who as a matter of course loves the count, 
secks the intervention of a sorceress, and by that 
lady’s advice goes to a certain spot at midnight to 
gather a powerful herb by which her unholy desires 
may be governed. The part of this sorceress pos- 
sesses but little weight or interest, and is an extreme- 
ly ungrateful one for a singer of Miss ADELAIDE 
Puituirr’s ability. Adding in this place that the 
opera is written in three acts, but for convenience is 
played in four, we proceed to a consideration of the 
salient morceaur, and a further elucidation of the 
points. 

As to the music of the new opera, the critic con- 


tinues : 

The acknowledged admirers of the composer are 
divided about its merits, some classing it with the 
“ Trovatore” and others ranking it with the “ Sicilian 
Vespers.” Without trying to balance anice question 
of comparative excellence, we will say that it is 
scarcely likely to obtain the popularity of the one, or 
merit the trifling consideration of the other. In the 
“Masked Ball” Verp1 attempts more vehemently 
than heretofore, and as we think more successfully, 
the portrayal of dramatic passion. His concerted 
pieces are never merely exercises for the vocal display 
of so many voices ; they are always well-devised con- 
trivances for the exhibition and illustration of the 
varied emotions of the scene. The more detached 
morceaux are characterised frequently by rare original- 
ity, and by a certain rhythmetic crispness which 
scarcely suggests the master’s ordinary waltz-like 
mode. There are two characters which have received 
the strongest delineation—the Page and Rheinhart— 
representatives of thoughtless gaiety and of intellect- 
ual sobriety. The melodies given to each are fre- 

uently superb, and never sink into insignifiicance. 
The soprano part is evidently written for the present 
generation of sopranos, and is good, but not all 
important. We need scarcely add that Mme. Cotson 
was more than equal to its requirements. The 
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orchestration is admirable throughout; thoroughly 
thouzhifui and musician-like, yet not pedantic or 
labored = We are disposed to regard the work as one 
of che best dr inatic productions of the modern Ttalian 
Stace, amd oas a eerten monument of the genius of 
the composer. If we may judge by the applause, last 
night, the public will soon be of the same opinion. 

The Tribune gives the following criticism of the 
music ; 

The mnsie is the chicf thing, and merits notice. 
The composer bas sought and succeeded in) making 
his masice dramative—means adapted to ends, with the 
qualification that the melodies are inferior to his earlier 
works. ‘The fir-t mereis, as aowhele, aninteresting. 
As the action proceeds, tve music is intensified 5 and 
some dramatic sitaations are ¢apitally set forth. The 
pieces may be beiefly mentioned as follows ; An 
orche-tral introduction paintethetiret scene—the sup- 
posed repose of the Berl, and the dark mutterings of 
the couspirators. The first chorus is good—the con- 
trasts between friends and enemies being clear, and 
the brevity due the situation being held to. In instru- 
mental masic the OmMposer may be as long as he 
chooves—ihe dramatic composer must be guided and 
restrained by the seene. Henee the nonsense of 
comparisons between eperas and Symphonies, or parlor 
critiques on stagé musi. Afier some interlocutory 
work, agracefal andante, With an unmeaning doubling 
of the voice part throughout by certain wind Instra- 
ments, follows, nicely delivered by Brignoli. An 
andarte sung by Ferri, of no very striking merit, 
follows. A song—na washed-out sort of little melody 
—wiven by Miss Hinkley, is next in order This 
yenng lady is capable of doing better things than 
paze’s parts. The concerted piece after this is not 
much. The Witch solo music is larze ard solemn, 
and was well rendered by Miss Phillips. ‘The talk- 
like trio which follows has no. independent musical 
interest, but is a stage requirement. A sailor-song 
in barearole time is very pretty. The phrasing under 
the words con lacere vele el’ alma in tempesta indicates 
the genins of the composer, ‘The concerted piece, / 
scherzo od € follia, is admirably written and the dramat- 
ic contrasts clean-cut. The chorus, O figlio da’ Ingle- 
terra, is excellent--resonant, vigorous and to the point. 
The air Ma dall’ arido stelo divulsa, is a laudable 
effort in the direction of novel phrasing—agitated and 
broken—the orchestra filling the gaps. In vocal 
music the composer nvust follow syllables and lines 
and incervals such as God and nature allow; in 
instrumental music he may make chaos come again, 
as we too often see in the things called original— 
written invariably by men who cannot compose for the 
voice, and therefore ineapable of the highest, most 
expressive, and) most concentrated form of musical 
thought. Madame Colson sings with the accuracy of 
the Parisian school, and always intelligibly. The 
duet, after some want of the love on the slow move- 
ment, settles into an allegro where the composer uses 
the open nots, Ist, 3d, and Sth, to express the easy 
currency of the way cleared up, and is very elegant 
and ideal. This was handsomely sang hy Madame 
Colson and Signor Brignoli. The trio, Odi tu come 


Sremono, would—less the hurried desperate character 


—he liahle to the cheap eriticism of dealing in hard 
unisons, instead of harmonics due three distinct voices: 
bat the situation and the common impulse of the 
characters, establishes the logic of the procedure 
Brevity, too, here is another sign of intelligence. 
This trio was most effective, especially for thuse who, 
in dramatic musie, look for means adapted to ends. 
The concerted piece Ve’ se di notte qui colla sposa, is 
beautifully written, and shows the author possessed 
of the comic clement. — All-contributed to its effect ; 
our friends Sam and Tom, Messrs, Colletti and Da- 
breul, doing the laughing part. The Minor Andante, 
sang hy Madame Colson, Morrd ma prima in grazia, 
is very good, but not sufficieatly distinctive from hant- 
hoy elegiacs in ordinary. The melody Fri tu, for 
Baritone, hy Ferri, was nicely delivered—less the 
tremolo stvle. Tt is very artistic, and borders on an 
inspiration, The conspiracy music, Jo son vostro, is 
admirable and effective. There is the economy of 
means manifested. Blaring instrumentation is avoid. 
ed, up to theclimax. A little bit, Di che fulgor, nicely 
sung hy Miss Hinkley, leads to a well-arranged con- 
certed piece. A tenor air, Ma se m’e forza perderti, is 
well adapted to the situation, and effectively present- 
ed by Brignoli. The ball musie—the dancing music 
is infertor to Anher’s masked ball—bhnt is weil man- 
aged as to instramentation. — The military hand and 
orchestral dinlovuing is brilliant; and the three-four 
movement on strinzed instruments behind the scenes, 
with the tragic dialocuing on the stage, while the dark 
intentions are hinted in the orchestra, is thoroughly 
well managed. 

A first hearing of an opera is more or less unsatis- 
factory. Until the themes become familiar, the au- 


_< 





dience is not too well pleased The best parts of Un 
Ballo will grow with additional hearings. 


The critie of the Albion says: The briefest state 
ment of the merits of the work may be thus made: 
There are about seven or eight numbers of positive 
excellence out of an aggregate of twenty-nine. In 
the balance, the musician will find much that_is excel- 
lent, and the public a great deal that és readily memo- 
rable. The third act is equal to anything Verdi has 
ever written, and the same may he said of a good 
portion of the secofd and fourth acts. That we 
regard che work as. unequal wilkhe readily perceived 
by what we have said, but we do not look pet it as 
a “comparative” failure. It is ungnestionsbly a 
more meritorious work than the “ Sivilian Vespers,” 
butdoes not approach the ® Trovatore” or Traviata” 
in sustained interest or in. the general saliencies of 
melodie invention. . The freshness that is in it is of so 
singularly an original kind, that we shall be greatly 
mistaken f the work docs not enjoy a Jong and pros- 


perous ‘ ran.” 


Paris, JANUARY 23.—There is nothing T have to 
tell vou this week equal in importance to the produc- 
tion of the new opera hy Merdi at the Theatre Ttalien 
last Sunday week. Un Ballo in Maschera is precisely 
identical in subjcet with the Gustavus 1]1 of Auber, 
hat M. Somma. the young poet to whom the libretto 
is due, has not followed Scrihe’s example in writing a 
hallet-opera, but has simply composed a Irvrical 
drama, to the perfection of which neither dance music, 
nor the legs, nor the arms of choregraphs are required. 
This same M. Somma was once what ts called reqis 
seur at the Trieste theatre, but has given* himself up 
since to the muses collectively, and has produced, it is 
said, many good things, among which is cited, Paras- 
ina, a tragedy composed for Madame Ristori. But 
to our opera. Originally it was to have heen brought 
ont at the San Carlo in Naples for the carnival of 
1858; but the authorities then and there contd no 
more abide conspirators than Dame Quickly conld 
abide swaggercrs, nd so teased and plagued the com- 
poser during the rehearsals, wanting this dramatic 
effect, and that burst of emotion to be sacrificed to 
police squeamishness, that one fine day he rolled up 
his score, put it in his pockct, and walked home, defy- 
ing the threatened law proceedings of the manager, 
who. modestly laid his damages at 10,000]. The 
proceedings in the suit of Garibaldi and others versus 
Francis Romba having commenced in the meanwhile, 
and not being likely to terminate favorably to the 
defendant, the manager’s action has been postponed 
sine die. After a year’s interval the composer spicda 
chanee for his work at the Apollo Theatre in Rome. 
Here too the censorship had to be reckoned with ; 
and, to conciliate the papal government, the action of 
the piece was transferred to Boston in America, of all 
places in the world where since its first fonndation by 
the Puritan forefathers of its present inhabitants, there 
never vet in all likelihood was seen even a single 
masqnerader. The King of Sweden was changed 
into an English Governor, and in this shape the work 
was represented at the carnival of 1859 with the most 
complete suecess. 

The critics here have a way of regarding everything 
produced on a Sunday to be as good as dammed 
before it has seen the lights, the managers being sup- 
posed to reserve their most doubtful attempts for that 
day. But M. Calzado has reversed this state of things, 
and seems to have adopted the maxim, the beiter the 
day the better the deed ; for he could not have enter- 
tained anv doubt that Verdi's opera would tarn out 
as it has done, a thorongh success The cast of the 
characters comprehends the names of Mads. Alboni 
and Penco, Mile. Batta, and MM. Graziani and 
Mario all of whom, with the @xception perhaps of 
the last named, whovis laboring mnder illness, exerted 
themselves with marked effect. The latest work of 
the Ttalian composer is pronounced by those who are 
hetter entitled to he heard on the subject than your 
humble correspondent to rank with his best works, 
and in some respects to surpass fhem notably in the 
orchestration, which is more careful, and evinces more 
signs of thonghtfal elaboration than is usual with 
Verdi. The general character of the opera is some- 
thing between the Zvovatore and the Traviata, having 
much of the vigor of the former blended with the 
lighter graces of the latter. 


M. Nanron, the celebrated trombonist, is now in 
Paris, as his neighbors, wherever he is living, will 
pretty soon learn to their sorrow. When he was in 
London he lived in Newman Street, where his memory 
will be for ever embalmed in the curses of the inhabi- 
tants at his furious blasts when practising to retain 
his mastery over that dolorous implement of tortnre. 
The shaky mansions of that gloomy thoroughfare 
were imperilled as by and earthquake (a trombonement 
de terre) or a tornado, for the man blew a hurricane 
througn his brazen tube. Some thought it was the 








crack of doom, and an old applewoman at the corner 
fell down on her knees, and confessed her sins aloud. 
Nabich is in Paris. 





Bristow's Oratorio “Praise to God.” 


Timothy Trill, in the N. ¥. Dispatch, has an article 
on our native composers and their works. After 
speaking at some length of Mr. W. H. Fry, he pro- 
ceeds as follows : 

Mr. George F. Bristow’s name comes second on 
the short list of native composers, after which come 
Myr. J. M. Decms, G. H. Curtis, Charles Hommann, 
F. Benkert, Foster and others. Mr. Bristow isa 
youter man than Mr. Fry, and his works have been 
very differently charactefized. A concert-overture, 
four orchestral Symphonies, an opera “ Rip Van 
Winkle,” and an oratorio are the works which have 
thus far been subihitred to the public for their verdict. 
His concert overture and two of his Symphonies 
have been produced »at the'New York Philharmonic 
Sotiety, and one of his Symphonies (No. 2) had a 
great success at Jullien’s concert at the same time 
that Fry’s Santa Claus was brought out. The latest 
of Mr. Bristow’s works is his oratorio ‘“ Praise to 
God,” produced for the-first time in public last Tues- 
dav evening. 

I may be mistaken in my ideas, but it seems a pity 
that such a title should have been given to a work 
having the mere words of an ordinary Cathedral 
morning service for a libretto. Then again, I rather 
consider an Oratorio that which custom has led to 
being defined “a musical drama, in whose perform- 
ance there is neither scenery, action, nor costume, 
and whose subject is generally scriptural.” Now the 
* TeDeum ” is certainly neither seryptural, nor is it 
dramatic. TWere is no variety in the dramatis per- 
sone, nor is there any plot, conseqnenily to my ideas 
a“ Cantata” would mach better suit the composition, 
which wonld also be better sustained by the character 
of the music I imagine, than the name of “ Orato- 
tio” is. 

However, I merely advance the ahove as an indi- 
vidual opinion of a very unimportant person, and 
not as in any manner affecting the main characteris- 
ties of the work in a scientific point of view, since 
the music must hold its own, whatever be its title. 

The “ Praise to God?’ is founded upon the words 
of the * Ze Dem Landamus” and “ Benedictus” of 
the Fpiscopal Liturgy, and is divided into nineteen 
numbers, analogons to the Oratorio form. Of these 
there are 9 choruses,-2 bass solos, 2 duets, 1 trio, 1 
tenor solo, 2 quartéts, 1 alto solo, 1 soprano sole, and 
a fine orchestral introduction, descriptive of the as- 
sembling together of the nattons before they join in 
the glorious hymn, “ We Praise Tuer O Gop!” 
This introduction is a great and noble feature of the 
work, and is a fine specimen of close and harmoni- 
cally observant instrumentation, and the opening 
motive strikingly enunciated by the trombi is woven 
into the finale of the composition in a very happy 
manner, 

In order to give a correct analysis of the work as 
calling into action the main requisites of a snecessfal 
composer, a few words in general may not be es- 
teemed misplaced. 

Firstly, ideas would certainly seem to be necessary 
although so many persist in writing without them! 
Secondly, the proper form in which to present those 
ideas ; and, thirdly the manner of instrumentating 
those forms—and we will here treat the voice as a 
varicty of instrument. Now, if I were to be asked 
to compare the three men, Berlioz, Fry, and Bristow, 
judging from my limited opportunities of studying 
their works, I should hase my opinions upon their 
relative development of those three requisites. I 
should say that Berlioz had the last of the three ; 
Fry, the first; and Bristow, the second, in dispropor- 
tionate degrees. Be it understood that I desire not 
to be considered as expressing myself disrespectfally 
in relation to these gentlemen; on the contrary, I 
venture to draw this close comparison with that feel- 
ing of delicate reserve which I think always becomes 
a mere critic, who has selected so exalted und sacred 
a theme as his subject; and while I point out the 
especial and predominating characteristics in their 
common musical proclivities, I would be worse than 
a fool to intimate their total want of the other two 
requisites of successful composers. 

With the exception of Charles Hommann. of Phil 
adelphia, I think Bristow is the most complete mas- 
ter of the Symphonic form of any American candi- 
date for the composer’s laurels. This is observable 
not only in his strictly orchestral works, but gives an 
appearance of solidity, and invests with a classic 
odor—if I may use the term—even his freer compo- 
sitions, which, to the indiscriminate hearer, secms 
like an indulgence in reminiscences of Mozart and 




















HYMN OF PRAISE. 
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CANTATA. 
No. 1. cHorvus. 
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O - dem hat I Herrn, 


that has life, Lord, 
O - dem hat Herrn, 


that has life, Lord, 
O - dem hat Herrn, 





that has breath, sing to the Lord, 
O - dem hat lo «+ be den Herrn, 


that has breath, sing Sep. tw the Lord, 
O - dem hat lo - aves be den Herrn, 


that has breath, wer to the Lord, 


O - dem hat lo - Been be den Herrn, 
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All that has life and breath, sing to Lord, 
Al - les was O - dem hat lo - be den Herrn. 


All that has life and breath, 
Al - les was © - dem hat 
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Haydn; while, at the same time, such objectors 
could not for their lives tell from what works of those 
masters such passagés were taken! * * * 

The “ Praise to God ” has been published in most 
fascinating form by Ditson & Co., of Boston, and I 
should certainly think would be hailed with acclama- 
tions by all the choral societies in the country as a 
new, fresh, and easily comprehended work ; at all 
events it certainly deserves to be. 

Of its performance, it was the best I ever listened 
to from the time-honored honest old “ Harmonie,” 
and did great credit to all concerned. The single 
Alto solo was charmingly sung by Mrs. Jameson; 
who received a well merited encore, and Miss Bratn- 
erd was unexceptionable, as she generally is when 
she confines herself to stered music or ballads. Mr. 
Thomas was also excellent. 

The next thing this society should do is to attack 
Fry's Stabat Mater, and until-they do so I shall give 
them no peace. It is a work which has been pub- 
lished for two years, and yet‘tias never been heard in 
this city. 





Ferdinand Hiller on the Music of the 
Future. 
Finst Letter. 


“ The Music of the Future; a Letter to a 
French Friend, as a Preface to a prose Transla- 
tion (into French!) of his operatic Poems,” is the 
title of a pamphlet, which has recently appeared 
by Richard Wagner. The subject of the pam- 
phlet is, as the author himself declares, to en- 
lighten the Parisian art-critics with regard to his 
Hee of view as a composer, and “dissipate a 

arge amount of error and prejudice,” in order, at 
the approaching representation of Tannhduser, 
to divert the judgment of the public from “ an 
apparently suspicious theory,” wholly and_ solely 
to the work itself. As the pamphlet, which is 
tolerably short, contains the pith of Wagner's 
views, and as it is not very probable that the ma- 
jority of the public has been enabled to become 
acquainted with them from his long-winded books, 
allow me to direct, on the one hand, the attention 
of your readers to these views, and, on the other, 
to subjoin a few observations to as concise an an- 
alysis as possible of them. 

Wagner's Letter, to all intents and purposes, is 
divided into two parts, although these are some- 
what jumbled up together in a not  inartistic 
manner. In the first place, it contains the 
author’s views on the development of music, as 
well as the opinion of some of the greatest mas- 
ters and the principal school of national art, 
with, further, an explanation of his own devel- 
opment and present point of view. As it is not 
my intention to produce a new edition of the 
pamphlet with marginal notes, I will take the 
liberty of compressing as much as possible of 
Waagner’s opinions concerning the historical por- 
tion of our art, and of then passing on to his in- 

dividual point of view, although it is in the na- 

ture of things that the opinions which guide an 
artist in his productions are most intimately con- 
nected with those which he has adopted concern- 
ing the development of his art and the most 
striking specimens of it. 

“Among the Greeks we know music only as the 
companion of dancing ; the motion of the latter gave 
music, as well as the poem sung by the singer to a 
dance-tune, the law of rhythm, which laws deter- 
mined so decisively the verse and the melody, that 
Greek music (under which term poetry was nearly 
always implied) can be regarded only as dancing 
expressing itself in tones with words.” 


I willingly leave persons more learned than 
myself to come to an understanding with Wag- 
ner concerning these assertions. As we are told, 
the choruses in Greek tragedies, as well as, more- 
over, most of the magnificent songs of the Hell- 
enic poets, were sung in a certain manner, and 
even sung with instrumental accompaniment, 
though this singing may have been of only a de- 
clamatory description !—if the immortal poems of 
the Greeks were in reality only dances expressed 
in tune and words, the fact presupposes a kind of 
dance more wonderful than all the great things 
antiquity has bequeathed us. 

But let us return to Wagner's development. 
These Greek dance-tunes, he proceeds to say, 
were employed by Christian congregations in 





Divine service, after they had been stript, on 
account of the solemnity of the ceremony, of their 
rhythmical ornamentation, and thus endowed 
with the character of our present choral. That 
such transformations were effected, at the period 
of the Reformation, with the popular national 
songs, is an undoubted fact; but it is, perhaps, 
less convincingly proved that the first Christians 
pursued the same cotirse with the songs employed 
at heathen festivals. Be this, however, at it may, 
Wagner is guilty ofa piece of injustice to the 
Greeks, in all other Gases so “honored by him, 
when he dwells on the ““uncommonly small ex- 
pression in antique melody, after it had been de- 
prived of the ornamentation of rhythm ;” for the 
rhythm is hot the ornamentation of a melody, but 
a considerable part of its individuality. In the 
most concise manner possible (against which no 
objection can be a Wagner comes to the 
employment of harmony and polyphony in the 
music of the Christian Church, and speaks in 
terms of enthusiastic landation of the * highly- 
consecrated ” (hochgewethten) masters of the old 
Italian school. The views to which he now gives 
utterance concerning the development of Italian 
music, are, however, so incomprehensible, that 
we must quote them textually, in order not to 
cause those versed in such matters to suppose we 
have misunderstood our author :— 

“ The deeadence of this art in Italy, simultaneous- 
ly with the developement of the operatic melody on 
the part of the Italians, I cannot designate otherwise 
than as a relapse into paganism. When with the de- 
cay of the Church, the worldly desire for the employ- 
ment of music gained the upper hand among the 
Italians, they gratified their wish most easily by re- 
storing to melody its original rhythmical quality, 
and using it for singing just as it had formerly been 
used for dancing. I will not here stop to notice 
especially the striking instances of incongruity be- 
tween modern verse—developed in accordance with 
Christian melody—and this dance melody imposed 
on it; I would merely direct your attention to the 
fact that this melody has nearly always been kept 
quite indifferent to this verse, and that, lastly, its 
variation-like movement has been solely dictated by 
the voeal virtuoso. But, what more than aught else, 
induces us to designate the development of this melo- 
dy as a relapse, and not asa stepin advance, is that 
most indisputably it could not turn to account the 
extraordinary important invention of Christian music: 
harmony, and polyphony, which embodied it. On an 
harmonic foundation of such scantiness, that it can 
conveniently dispense with all accompaniment, Italian 
operatic melody, even as regards the disposition and 
connection of its parts, has been contented with so 
poor a periodical structure, that the educated musi- 
cian of our own time contemplates with sorrowful 
astonishment this meagre and almost childish form of 
art, whose narrow limits condemn even the most 
genial composer, when he has aught to do with it, to 
a complete formal stand-still.” 

In the face of this statement we read in the 
history of the music of the last two or three 
hundred years, as follows:—In the beginning of 
the 17th century, opera sprang up in Florence 
from a wish to resuscitate Greek tragedy. It 
was soon felt that polyphonic song, which alone 
prevailed at that periods as a fourm of art, and 
employed pretty well the same style for the 
Charch and for poetry (in the madrigal), could 
not he retained, since the object in view was to 
exhibit, musically, events and persons, and allow 
them to express themselves, Hence the com- 
poser cultivated monophonic song accompanied 
by instruments ‘both in the freest declamatory 
form (the recitative), and in the fixed, melodi- 
cally-marked form of the aria and concertel 
pieces. It was thus that music began to enter on 
the task which one feels inclined to claim for it, 
nowadays, almost exclusively, namely : to be the 
interpreter of human passion—out of the style 
of the old church music, obeying the most re- 
strictive laws of harmony and rhythm, however 
great resuits it may have effected in its way, 
nothing could have been produced bearing the 
remotest resemblance to modern music. Though 
from the important part assigned to the solo 
singer, vocal virtuosity has attained to the most 
objectionable abuse of its strength, and even 
though the Italian serious opera may have long 
been ossified, the comic opera of the Italians 
(the opera buffa), on the other hand, laid the 





foundation for the entire rich development of 
modern music. The greatest composers, Handel, 
Gluck, Haydn, and Mozart have to thank the 
Italian school principally for the expansion of 
their powers. Not only would there have been 
no Don Juan without this “relapse into pagan- 
ism,” but we should have no sonatas by Bach, 
no symphony by Beethoven, and no Tannhduser 
by Wagner. That which we nowadays term 
melody, and which constitutes the soul of music, 
could not by: any means, have been obtained 
without the “ original rythmical quality ;” and if 
we owe this also to heathendom (a fact, however, 
anything but proved), we have reason to be more 
grateful to it than we imagined, even after all 
the treasures it has lavished upon us. As matters 
stand, we cannot, without being altogether un- 
just, deny the extradrdinary, and, in the main, 
happy influence which the Ttalians have exerted 
upon the development of music. Even the Ora- 
torio, which, at.the latter period, was raised by a 
certain Handel (whom Wagner passes over 
without naming) to importance in the history of 
civilisation, took its rise among the Italians; nay, 
even in the domain of instramental music, the 
Italians have not only given great impulses to 
others, but have produced donsiderable works 


themselves. 
(To be continued). 


The President elect at the Opera. 


While Mr. Lincoln was in New York he attended 
the performance of the Ballo in Maschera at the 
Academy. The N. Y. Herald gives this account of 
the ovation that he received : 

Mr. Lincoln did not enter his hox until some time 
after the conclusion of the overtare to the opera, snd 
after the singers had appeared on the stage. The 
place assigned him and his friends was the first 
private box from the stage, on the second tier, on the 
right side of the house. His entranée was made 
very quietly, and sans ceremonie, and it was not until 
he had heen for a lone time seated that anv one 
in the body of the building knew of his arrival. 
But as he was expected. people naturally began to 
look ahout for him, and as those who knew the loca- 
tion of his box were perpetnally pointing in that di- 
rection, there soon hegan to be a general movement 
of eves tothat point. At ast. the plain black cravat, 
the neat shirt collar turned over the neckcloth, the in- 
cinient whiskers and good hnumored face, that sat co 
demurely in the box. left no donht on the public 
mind that Abraham Lincoln of TWinois was among 
them. All this time the opera singers were doing 
their hest; the chorns chans were expending their 
nunwearied lungs to the extent of their second class 
ahilities; and the trumneters and drummers were 
blowing and thamning their instrnmente in the most 
approved stvle. But it was no go at this nartienlar 
moment. The President elect was the snverior at- 
traction for the time heing. and the ovrera folks had 
to he content with little or no attention from their 
usually very attentive anditors Presently the first 
act was bronght to a close, and the scene descended 
amid a perfect storm of enthnsinsm, half of which 
was no donht intended for the plavers and the other 
biggest half for “ Honest Qld Abe.” 

The intelllgence that Mr. Lincoln was in the honse 
now began to spread from box to box, and from the 
lower auditorium to the gallery above, with some- 
thing like electric speed.  Shont atter shout of ap. 
planse arose from the lower “hoxes and sexts, and 
were taken up and re-echoed from those above. The 
demonstration of respect and reverence to the chosen 
President of America at length became so general 
and enthusiastic that no person present could he said 
to be a non-participant in it. At first, the objeet of 
this gennine outburst of patriotic feeling sat as still 
as when he first entered, only occasionally bowing 
from his seat; but as this did not seem to satisfy the 
clamorous audience he presently arose to his feet and 
his tall sinewy form was then seen in its full propor- 
tion, towering above his friends in the box a full 
head and shoulders, like Saul among his brethren. 
With his rising the appl and enth seemed 
to have reached its apogee; gentlemen waved their 
hats and caps over their heads; the ladies did the 
same with their handkerchiefs, while the whole andi- 
ence, without exception, joined warmly in the ap- 
plause. ‘The scene was most animated and exciting, 
and it may well be considered one of the most flatter- 
ing ovations yet offered to Mr. Lincoln in the Em- 
pire State, and coming as it did from a class of citi- 
zens whom the President elect could not have had so 
excellent an opportunity of seeing assembled to- 
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gether under any other cireumstances,—and in con- 
sideration of the wealth, intelligence and respectabili 
ty of those who were so met together—the demon- 
stration becomes doubly valuable, and will not, as it 
should not, be readily forgotten by Mr. Lincoln. 

On resuming his seat the applause broke out again 
and again, from all parts of the house, though not so 
enthusiastically as in the first instance; and before 
the last echoes of the final burst had subsided, the 
scéne went up and discovered the whole force of the 
opera troup on the stage with their unrolled musical 
serolis, preparing to enchant their audience with the 
deservedly beloved national hymn, “ The Star 
Spangled Banner.” With one of the artistic flour- 
ishes of Muzio’s magic baton, the harmonious tones 
of ‘the accompaniment trembled through the orches- 
tral instruments and resounded through the house. 
The audience was inclined to applaud even this first 
faint foreshadowing of the anthem’s stirring strains ; 
but they were prevented by the advance of Miss 
Hinkley to the front, who, turning to Mr. Lincoln’s 
box, and yet partially facing the audience, sang in 
her clear, sweet voice the first stanza of the popular 
hymn. The chorus was taken up in a most spirited 
manner by thé whole troupe, and it seemed to want 
very little to induce every one in the audience to join. 
Just before the first verse was begun there were cries 
“All up,”’ to which the audience unanimously re- 
sponded, and all with common consent rose to their 
feet. Mr. Lincoln and his attendants were about the 
last to rise, and not long after he was on his feet the 
chorus was was concluded amid rapturous applause, 
as the words were echoed : 

The star spangled banner—oh ! long may it wave 

O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave, 

A splendid Union American banner blazing with 
the full glory of thirty-three stars, was dropped from 
the proscenium with an effect that words can scarcely 
convey. The enthusiasm and excitement of the 
people was unbounded, and there could be no doubt 
that he was greatly affected by the solemnity of the 
manifestation. 

The second verse of the anthem was sung by Miss 
Phillips, and so on through the song alternately with 
Miss Hinkley. The last verse was sung with great 
pathos and feeling, and at the conclusion the applause 
that followed was indced a flattering tribute to the 
talented artistes who so well did their part. 

Before the applause subsided, Muzio started the 
other national song “‘ Hail Columbia,” from the or- 
chestra. It was received with loud applause. 

Cheers were then given for Lincoln from the upper 
boxes, followed by cheers for Muzio and the opera 
singers ; after which the excitement gradually sub- 
sided, and the opera was allowed to proceed with its 
usaal harmony. 

Mr. Lincoln did not remain longer than to the 
close of the second act of the performance. He left 
immediately after, and did not return, though every 
one thought he would come back. His departure 
was effected as quietly as his entrance; and thus 
ends the operatic demonstration in honor of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 
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Music mw rats Nomner.—Commencementof “The Hymn 
of Praise (Lobgesang) a Cantata by Mendelssohn. 


Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 
EicutH AND Last Concert. 

This concert passed off excellently, the house 
being literally crammed, so much so that even 
ladies had to stand. The programme was an 
attractive one and was well carried out. 

1. Quartette, in E minor No. 2, op. 44....... Mendelesohn 
Allegro appassionato — Scherzo — Andante — Finale, 

Presto. 
2. ‘‘Boquet D'Immorte!les, solo for Violonccllo.Bockmiih! 
Wall Fries. 

3. Andante, con Variazioni and Finale, from the D minor 
Posthumons Quartette. ......6. 5.0. seeeees F. Schubert 

4. Medication, on Bach’s first Prelude, for Violin Obliga- 





5. Nonetto in F, op. 31.......... b 06 0i644 ain 8 ésig tied Spohr 
Allegro—Scherz0—Adagio—Finale, Vivace. 

The principal piece was the NoneTTE by 
Spour. With regard to this piece we confess to 
a pleasant surprise. We had not expected so 
sound and beautiful music from this composer, 





who in his latter works had a tendency amount- 
ing almost toa morbid manncrism, to constant 
modulation. A feat r: that makes it actually 
painful tolisten tothem. But here we haye sim- 
ple, graceful melodies, worked up in a. pleasing 
manner, splendid in instrumentation aud a grate- 
ful abundance of most charming orehestralieffects 
Tue tenor of the whole piece is who'esomeand i's 
effect elevating. Of the four movements the first 
is the most satisfactory, worked up in the richest 
manner, with quaint, surprising imitations. espe- 
cially of the first theme. The second theme is 
beautiful, has a subordinate share, however, in 
the treatment of the motives. The Scherzo has 
a good deal of humor in it. The Adagio requires 
more breadth of tone in the strings, suffering 
somewhat from the want of it at last night’s ren- 
dering. It is, it seems to us, and we say it with- 
out meaning disparagement, as a composition the 
weakest movement of the four. The last move- 
ment having in its first theme a rhythm much like 
a dance, is beautiful in itself, but compared with 
the first it is not grand enough. Yet with all 
these shortcomings the piece is one, that has much 
intrinsic worth and is a valuable addition to the 
répertoire of the club. It was performed very 
well with the exception of the Adagio, of which 
we made mention above. Messrs. SCHULTZE, 
Violin, MrisEt, Viola, Wutr Fries, Violon- 
cello, Stern, Bass, F. Zonwer, Flute, Ripas, 
Oboe, Ryan, Clarinette, Hamann, Horn and 
Honnstock, Bassoon, gave us a_ pleasing com- 
bination of sounds, and performed their various 
parts finely, with much taste and precision. Es- 
pecially well done was the point of culmination 
in the first movement, where the composition 
rises to dramatic effect, the whole movement, in- 
deed, having much in it, that reminds one of a 
scene ina drama. Quaintly the oboe came in 
in the Finale with its sharp, clear tones, in a very 
original leading over passage. We hope to hear 
the piece before long again at one of the Satur- 
day concerts. The well-known Quartette in E 
minor by Mendelssohn was played masterly, espe- 
eially so the genial, sparkling Scherzo with just a 
tinge of weird, elfin enchantment about it. More 
of this weird, erl-king music is in Schuberts D 
minor Quartette of which two movements were 
played. We hope the “ broken-crockery critic” 
was not present; they would have pained him, 
they were so beautiful. 


In Gounod’s Meditation, on the prelude to 
Bach’s first fugue in C major (the violino obligato 
played very well by Mr. Meise)), we wished more 
prominence had been given to the piano part, 
which is the principal one, and. ought to come out 
with a clear ring to it. Mr. Walf Fries did him- 
self much credit by his’ Violoncello Solo on “ im- 
mortal airs” by Mozart, playing very tastefully 
and with great mechanical excellence the com- 
position which is in many places quite difficult. 

Altogether it was a pleasant concert, a fine close 
to the series, which brought us many valuable 
novelties, for Boston audiences, at least. We are 
very glad to see the enterprise and tact of the 
club, shown in the production of concerted 
chamber-music exceeding the limits of the quin- 
tette, so well rewarded as they were this season. 
Doubtless one reason for their full houses was the 
absence of orchestral concerts and the general 
meagreness of our musical season thus far. They 
were almost the only persons that furnished music 
periodically this winter. 
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We are glad, however, that at the close of their 
regular series, the Orchestral Union under Mr. 
Z-rrahu takes up the good work, promising re- 
gular Wednesday afternoon concerts. Of the 
first of them we shall have to speak presently. 

We hope the Mendclsschn Quintette Club will 
add a ‘ev mor: Tuesd y evening concerts. say half 
a s*ries, so as to lead us musi a'ly through March 
and April. We have scarcely any doubt as to 
their success, should they conclude to do so. 

The audience was very enthusiastic, applaud- 
ing every thing, and demanding a repetition of 
Gounod’s meditation. The best feeling evidently 
animated both audience and performers and we 
pronounce the concert,a decided success.  *f 





Rasa ca alt = 
Concert at the New Catholic Church. 
On Sunday evening last another concert was given 
in this beautiful church, essentially a repetition of the 
one noticed in our last, with some variations in the 
progremme. Mrs. Harwood being indisposed some 
of her parts were assumed by other ladies and some 
of them omitted. The most artist-like and perfect 
among the solos was Mrs. Kempton’s singing of the 
Ave Maria by Kobert Franz, which was in every re- 
spect admirable, in feeling, in execution, in beauty of 
voice, aud in the marked effect produced upon the 
audience upon which no note was lost, in this im- 
mense church, seventy feet longer than the Music 
Hall, Certainly it is the finest building, for sound, 
either for music, or (to judge by the effect of ‘an an- 
nouncement made from the choir concerning Mrs. Har- 
wood’s absence), for speaking. We know of no hall, 
large or small to compare with it in this respect. The 
old organ of the Franklin Street Cathedral, which is 
a mere pigmy to what should stand in the lofty and 
ample space of the choir gallery, sounded almost 
grand and noble, as heard from the chancel. 

Next to Mrs. Kempton’s solo, we should rank 
those of Mr. Powers, who gave very excellently the 
Tuba mirum and Pro peccatis with true feeling and 
full and (admirable voice. Miss, Pearson’s facile 
voice gave the due effect to the florid intricacies of 
Guglielmi’s Gratias agimus tibi; but we think 
such music as this, made up largely of echoes and 


imitations, utterly out of place in such a programme 
and such a place. Such imitative music would not 
be tolerated upon the lyric stage, we are sure, and 
seems strangely incongruous in the House of God. 
Florid and ornate as the music of the Catholic 
Church may well be, and yet accord well with the 
splendors of its service, it seems to us that sach as 
this passes the bounds that properly limit the sphere 
of sacred music. Of the choruses, by far the most 
effectively sung was the beautiful Ayrie from Mo- 
zart’s 7th Mass, it was even more impressive than 
the chorus. The heavens are telling, which was given 
by a larger number of voices. 

Mrs. Fowle sang the Jnflammatus, from the Stabat 
Mater and an Alma Virgo by Hummel with all the 
good qualities of voice and style that have became 
familiar to Boston audiences. 

Mr. J. H. Willeox who directed the concert, and 
to whose good judgment is due the selection of an 
excellent programme and fine performance, played 
the accompaniments upon the organ assisted by Mr. 
B. J. Lang. With such skilful accompanists it will 
be seen that there was nothing wanting to please the 
immense audience that more than filled every seat in 
the church, though it was not so uncomfortably 
crowded as on the former occasion. 








Orchestral Union. 






1. Overture, ‘ Fra Diavolo”..........ceeeceeeees Auber. 
| RR Per ee Mendelsohn. 
(For two Cornet-a-Pistons,) Messrs. Heinecke and Pinter. 
8. Symphony, No. 5. (C minor).......... y- +. Beethoven. 
4. Overture, ‘* Tannhaiiser”. .........6. 005505 Wagner. 
5. New Waltz. ** Forget me not”. .Carl Zerrahn. 
6. Miserere. from ** Il Trovatore ”...........5+-5+- Verdi. 
7. Galop, *‘ Marseillaise ’. .......0ceee eee eeeee Lumbye. 


The first afternoon concert saw the Music Hall 
entirely filled —a good omen for the success of the 
undertaking. The programme was a very good one 
and so too was the performance, though we should 
have been glad to see a stronger force of violins in 
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the Symphony and the Tannhaiiser overture. These 
were, however, well played and were indeed a rich 
treat after 80 long an abstinence from any orchestral 
music. The lighter part of the programme was also 
pleasing, and: we cannot omit to notice the nice bit 
of violoncello playing by Mr. Fries in the M/iserere 
scene from Il Trovatore. 

We trust that this full house will inaugurate.a fash- 
ion of full honse; for the se ason,and that many, such 
fair and spring-like days will tempt all trae music- 
lovers to come again, 


¢ 

Musical Correspondence. 
New York, Fes. 26.— To my great regret indis- 
position has again obliged’ me to postpone my report 
of last week’s concerts''till the last’ moment, when I 
have no time for any but” hasty notice. I had the 
pleasure of being present at two of several entertain- 
ments of the kind that were given. The first was 
the concert of Mr. Satter, on Tuesday evening, 
when the programme was as follows : 








1. (By request.)  lilustration de la *‘ Juive”...... Satter. 
Gustay Satter. 

2. Sonata, C sharp minor, Op 27............. Beethoven. 
Gustav Satter. 

8. ** The Jewish Maiden ”.......... niece cease Kuecken. 
G. ©. Rexford. 

i PR LES, «oan ccuiee os peasntenss on Chopin. 

4. {* Song without Words, (Duo, A flat). ...Mendel-sohn. 

¢ Minuetto, 6th Symphony, (E flat).......... Moza.t 
Gustav Satter. 

iI Comgat Bowes iss i elated eed Aptommas. 

A Aptommas 

FE Ts van pavccanecactscossvetesaeveee Proch. 
nit G. C. Rexford. 

a ‘Printemps. d’Amour,”’ Mazurka... ... Gottachalk. 

7 jee Laliaby.” Cradle So m. Mason. 

¢ Sextett.of ‘Lucia’... .. -« By Liste 

D. SE NG cassia tir ste oSaretscageueres Aptommas 





Aptommas. 

9. (By request.) Improvisation. 

Gustav Satter. 

Mr. Satter played as he always does, with most 
wondrous execution, and, for the most part, exquisite 
taste. His rendering of the Minuet in Beethoven’s 
Sonata could not be surpassed; his interpretation of 
the other two movements did not satisfy one quite as 
well. The first was a little too piannissimo, so that 
several notes were lost; the last he took too rapidly, 
and did not put enough variety of character into it. 
Of the three pieces which he played, the “ Duet” by 
Mendelssohn and Minuet by Mozart were deliciously 
rendered, while technically speaking, none of the 
others left anything to be wished for. Mr. Rexrorp 
a debutant, hitherto unknown and unheard of, labored 
under the. disadvantage of supplying the place of 
Sig. Stigelli, who had been announced to sing at this 
concert. The gentleman has a fine voice, but exhib- 
ited certain airs and habits in in singing and gesture 
which savored strongly of the amateur. 

On Thursday night Madame Arner made her ap- 
pearance once more, after a long pause. Her concert 
was well attended, and in every way a success, but I 
shall have to leave a mention of its details and mer- 
its for my next week’s letter. 

PuILaDELPuiA, Fepruary 23, 1861.—A large 
audience greeted Mr. Giirtner and his associates at 
his Soirée last evening, at Chickering’s Saloon. I 


send you the Programme for the occasion. 


aaa. 


3. Gempertes, 1B CO WME. .cccccccccccscceccccccce Haydn 

2. Romanze for Violoncello.................... Engelke 

8. Concerto in D minor for Piano........... Mendelssohn 

4. Introduction and variations, ...............5065 David 

5. Grand Duo, for two Pianos.............. . Schumann 
Andante and Variations. 

6. Quintetto, in E flat... . 00... 0... ce eee eee Beethoven 


All the items were satisfactorily rendered by those 
to whom their performance was respectively intrust- 
ed. Inthe Haydn Qnartette with the magnificent 
Emperor’s Hymn, Mr. Girtner’s great ability as a 
quartette player was conspicuously preéminent. 

The Mendelssohn Concerto found a capable and 
faithful interpreter of its many beauties in Mr. Jarvis, 
whose rank as among the first of American pianists, 
is so gencrally recognized, that a commendatory com- 
ment here, upon his playing, would be superfluous. 
The Andante, with variations, of Schumann, for 
two pianos, was very smoothly performed by Messrs. 
Jarvis and Cross. Scientifically considered, this 
composition has undoubtedly great merit as a musi- 
cal work ; yet an impartial critic conld not hesitate 
to pronounce it somewhat dull, and rather deficient 





in point of melody, of which there must be a little in 
the most classical music. ‘To our mind the air be- 
ing an Andante might have been performed at a less 
accelerated tempo, without any injury to good taste. 

Mr. Engelke’s Romanza for violoncello, without 
reflecting a great deal of credit on his ability as a 
composer, is very pretty, and Mr. B's playing is all 
that eould be desired in richness of tone and facility 
of execution: 

We have decided, objections agninst even as great 
a. musician as, Ferdinand. David, transforming the 
immortal “ Lob der Thrinesn ”’ into a tarantelle, for 
the sake of manufactnring variations ; and although 
Mr. Giirtner performed the solo better than we have 
ever heard him play anything before, yet we could 
not but wish that the ‘ variator’’* had selected an air 
better suited to the purpose of turning and twisting 
it about so that its most intimate friends would'’nt 
know it. There are some airs, you know, which are 
so remarkably deficient in beauty, that the more they 
are disguised the greater your delight ; such are espe- 
cially adapted to the wants of the getters up of 
variations,—of Ferdinand David, for instance. 

The Qnintetto in F flat, Becthoven,—with its pe- 
culiarly graceful Scherzo, closed a concert, which as 
regards the individual efforts of the performers, was 
the most successful that Mr. Giirtner has yet given. 

The Germanis,—our “ peculiar institution ” still 
holds its own in the affections of musical people,— 
and considering the quantity of “ talk” that abounds 
of a Saturday afternoon in the Musical Fund Hall, 
‘one might say of the most unmusical people, as well. 
The Germania is fashionable, even if it is but a “shil- 
ling concert,” after all. Practically, its influence in 
the formation of a popular taste for the best music, is, 
aud has long been, very great. ; 

People who pretend to know anything hereabouts, 
read the very entertaining and pleasantly written 
Editorial Correspondence in ‘‘ Dwight,” and express 
their great delight therein. R. D.C. 


*Tocoina word. These men are not always composers, 


pas du tout. 





Worcester, Fes. 25.— Washington’s Birthday 
in Worcester. — Ten years ago, Dr. Lowell Mason 
and Prof. William Russell lectured upon music and 
elocution before a New Hampshire Teachers’ Insti- 
tute. The appreciative and graceful allusions made 
from time to time, by each of those accomplished in- 
structors to the department of the other, called atten- 
tion to the relation existing between elocutionary and 
musical expression, and the resnlt was a classical 
and pleasing entertainment in which the two gentle- 
men united. Prof. Russell read brief selections from 
different anthors in his own happy style, which owes 
its superiority no less to his thorough appreciation of 
all that is best in literature than to his eminent mas- 
tery of that most wonderful instrument, the human 
voice. After each reading, Dr. Mason, at the piano 
improvised a sohg' without words upon the theme 
thus furnished. ‘The repeated transitions from the 

nterpretation of ideas by speech, to their interpreta- 

tion by musieal composition, produced a series of 
counterparts often spoken of since with the most de- 
lightful recollections, 

A more elaborate effort of the same nature was 
made in Worcester, on the evening of the 22d in- 
stant. Prof. Russeu read to a large and attentive 
audience a few scenes from Shakspeare’s ‘* Midsum 
mer Night’s Dream,” in connection with the render- 
ing of Mendelssohn’s music for the play, by Mr. B. 
TD). ALLEN, who was assisted at the piano by Mrs. E. 
B. Dame. The vocal parts were sustained by Miss 
ELven Fisxe and the ladies of the Worcester Men- 
delssohn Choral Club. It was a privilege to listen to 
the Weddiug March in its own place, preceded and 
followed by fairy music that must haunt the future 
of its hearers with sweet memories of Mendelssohn. 
The solos and choruses elicited the highest praise 
from those who could appreciate them. The great- 





est charm of Prof, Russell’s reading was that no,ex" 
ertion was apparent in it. Whatever the part, the 
sportive discourse of fairies or the conversation of 
mortal lovers, the poct’s tribute to his maiden queen 
or the well-known passage in which the, poet’s office 
is itself so worthily magnilied, the anger of Egeus or 
Oberon or the blunders of a Jow-bred Athenian 
stock-company, the reader did not “ mouth it as some 
players do,” but illustrated constantly the true office 
of elocution, to be a pure medium for the communi+ 
cation of thought and language ; not a prism, trans- 
mitting only distorted and. falsely-colored forms, but 
the vital air, itself invisible, through which we) look 
without illusion at landseapes and planets and: stars. 
The most beantifa! feature of the entertainment was 
the mutual deference shown by the talented musician 
who arranged it and the venerable: |professor whosé 
reputation added numbers to the audience! Mr: 
Allen offered only a musical accompaniment for’ the 
reading. Prof. Russell insisted, meanwhile, thatthe 
reading should only serve to introduce, the different 
portions of the musie. Other excellencies' ‘may’ “be 
those of mere performers. This was, an attribute of 
genius. So, we may imagine, would Shakspeare and 
Mendelssohn yield to each other the precedence and 
the palm. Both yielded on this occasion to a patti- 
otic impulse : for, previous to the commencement of 
the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” our. national 
hymn, “ My country! ’tis of thee’? &e. was. sung 
with thrilling power, as if in recognition both of the 
anniversary and the present crisis of the Union. 
Linpa, 





Musical Chit-Chat. 

Tae “Orpnevs” in Satem,— The Germans 
have a word, which is untranslatable as far as the 
sentiment of it goes. “ Musikanten-Fahrten ” liter- 
ally is musician’s travels ; but the two words have 
not any of the frolicking, jovial ring to it, that makes 
the German word so pleasant to German ears. We 
do not allude to the sound of the words but to the 
reminiscences called up by them. One needs to have 
seen a company of German “ Liedertafler”’ (glee- 
singers) on a visit to a neighboring “‘ Lieder-Tafel,” 
marching gaily through meadow and wold, over hill 
and dale, making the air vocal with their merry 
“ Wanderlieder ; ” or in the pleasant summer-garden 
sitting round their “ ‘Tafel ” with things before them, 
containiug a certain home beverage made of hops 
and barley, which the Maine liquor law forbids to 
use lawfully (except in the original packages), or, 
perhaps still better, some of nature’s most genial 
gifts to man, grown on grape-vines, which said law 
likewise consigns to ignoble disdain; we say, one 
should have seen them to know the full meaning of 
the two words, “ Musikanten-Fahrien. Such a 
mirthful jolly trip was the one the Orpheus made to 
Salem on Friday evening last, Washington’s hirth- 
day, to give a concert for the celebration of the Sixth 
Anniversary of the Young Men’s Union of that city. 

The programme was a very rich one and, to judge 
from the rapturous applause bestowed onthe songs, 
of which several had to be repeated, much pleased 
the audience. Being “one of them,” we modestly 
refrain from a criticism. 

The Club, accompanied by, some. of the, passive 
members went and came_in an extra train, And 
though the national beverage of the Gerthans was 
wanting, and a substitute to be hed only in homoe- 
opathic doses from the bounty of some of the more 
provident members, yet what with cigars, and singing 
and shonting and stories the time passed swiftly. 
We would gladly expatiate on this topic, would say 
a word, for instance, of the mock-hernic representa- 
tion of the mock-heroie opera “Die Barpen,” 
which was acted, as faras the scenic accommodations 
of a railway car would permit, not even Friteshen re- 
fusing to ohey the summons of the stout arms of the 
“eall-boy ” (ought to be “man,” but in default of 
such a word the technical one is retained) ; or men- 
tion the march from the Eastern railroad depot, to 
some nameless place, (unmentionable hecanse of said 
Maine liquor law), with “ Sing und Sang” through 
the drowsy streets of Boston. But the character of 
this journal as a critico-musical organ forbids the 
discussion of outside matters, and so we forbear. 

* 
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A Mesicat Community.—An English magazine 
says’ “Ina Kentish village numbering hardly more 
than five hundred inhabitants, the children, the young 
men and women, even several of the old men who 
work on furms, have become singers. Every Christ- 
mas and Easter, for some years past, they have per- 
formed an oratorio of Handel or some other great 
master; they cherish their church music, and they 
live together with their minds awakened to such a 
sense of harmony that for years past not one of them 
has been punished for, or accused of, offense against 
the law.” 


Mosic or A Pine Grove.—It was extremely hot, 
and we waited impatiently for the coming of the sea 
breeze, which blows regularly from off the ocean. 
As yet all was quiet as the grave, and not a pine tree 
stirred its tendrils. Did you ever hear the voice of 
apine forest? ‘There is nothing else in the world 
at all like it. I have heard musie when the intona- 
tion of the o gan ceased, and a single voice, almost 
angel-like in sweetness, seized the strain and carried 
itup to heaven ; and again, when the fall bands of 
wind and string instruments sounded in harmonious 
unison; but not these, nor the roar of artillery, nor 
yet the deep boom of the ocean on a sounding shore 
could ever awaken one half the emotion within my 
breast, as enn the melancholy wail or unbroken 
thander of a sea of mountain pines. On the present 
oveasion, the silence was overpowering and we were 
almost gasping for relief, when there was a sound as 
faint as the last dying eadence of a vesper hymn, and 
instantly every tree heeame instinct with life. 

The sound increased in volume until the dark 
aisles of the forest were pealing with a sullen roar, 
and soon it burst upon us in the full tide of its 
strengtk, and rejoicing in its power. It eame like 
the clashing of bucklers, like the roll of thousand 
drams—music fit to usher in the morning of some 
mighty day in the history of mankind — giving the 
idea of countless armies, or the triumph of a Roman 
Emperor Down the cafions and gorges of the 
mountains it surged, swept like a whirlwind over the 
surface of the lake, rushed up the rugged sides of 
Unele Sam, till from his savage battle-front, he 
growled back response to our own mountain peak, 
which all the while kept thundering to him aloud. 

Axrcpote or Bretrnoven.— The following 
amusing anecdote is told in the “ Autobiography of 
Louis Spohr,” recently published in Germany. 
* Beethoven was accustomed, when conducting, to 
guide the orchestra by the most vehement and extra- 
ordinary gestures and motions. At the last concert 
he gave in Vienna, he was playing a new piano-forte 
piece of his own. He soon forgot that he was per- 
forming a solo,and began to direct in his usual 
fashion. At the first sforzundo, he flung his arms so 
widely asunder, that he hurled both lights off the 
piano to the floor. The audience laughed ; and Bee- 
thoven was so put out by the disturbance, that he be- 
gan over again. A friend, fearing that, at the same 
pussage, the same occurrence might be repeated, or- 
dered two chorus boys to stand one at each side of 
Beethoven, holding candles in their hands. One 
came unexpectedly near the performer. When the 
eventful sforzando broke in, he received from Beetho- 
ven’s right hand, suddenly flung out, so downright 
a box on the ear, that the poor lad, in affright, let his 
candle fall to the floor, The other boy, who had 
more pradently followed all Beethoven’s movements 
with anxious looks, barely succeeded, hy a rapid 
ducking of his head, in avoiding the blow just 
reaching him. If the audience laughed before, they 
now broke fairly out into a bacchanalian shout of 
mirth Beethoven hecame so enraged that he snap- 
ped half-a-dozen strings together. All the attempts 
of the real lovers of music to restore quiet and at- 
tention proved for some time fruitless. The first 
allegro was wholly lost on the audience. Since this 
mishap, Beethoven never again could give a concert.” 


We find in the Berlin masical paper “ The Echo” 
a few pertinent remarks by Dr. Zopff, well known to 
our readers by original contributions to our pages in 
past vears, He says; “ There is now a great con- 
fasion of ideas as to the meaning of good and bad, 
classic and light in music, and this confusion is fast 
getting worse and worse. Very soon nobody will 
know which is which. One striking example of the 
lack of character in our art at the present day is 
offered by the lax treatment of thefgreat or perfect 
third. Probably no interval is so generally taken too 
low as the mujor third. This is most noticeable when 
it is played on low instruments or sung by -bass- 
singers, as the lowest note of a chord. Then it is 





sometimes impossible to tell whether the chord is 
major or minor. Yet this interval is the most deci- 
sive in the scale! How many of our professed music 
lovers would not be seriously embarrassed if they 
were asked to tell the mode of a piece, whether ma- 
jor or minor, after only hearing it? In a great mea- 
sure responsible for this is the machine-like, lifeless 
scale practice on the piano-forte, where major thirds, 
for reasons of the temperment, are all tuned too low. 
Such music is the surest means to make the juvenile 
ear unsusceptible.” 


An Improvep Prano Action. — Mr. Irving 
I. Harwood, of this city, well known to all 
musical people throngh his long connection 
with Chickering & Son, has recently invented and 
patented an improvement on piano-forte actions, 
which is applicable to instruments of allstyles. It is 
a valuable invention, and the results, which the pian- 
ist is able to accomplish by its means, will be hailed 
with great satisfaction hy pianists. It allows of the 
reiteration of a note with the utmost rapidity and 
certainty, while the key is depressed to nearly its full 
extent, without any liability to that “ catching” 
which troubles pianists in such passages, rendering 
them unequal. So we learn from the Post. 

Licuts in Tneatres.—At the first sitting of the 
French Academy of Sciences this year, the president 
sent ina paper on the foot-lights of theatres, and 
other matters relating to their construction. The 
competition opened by government, he observes, for 
a new opera-house, invests the subject with peculiar 
interest, and it is therefore essential to take the fol- 
lowing cireumstances into account: 

1. That the foot-lights in their present position are 
extremely hurtful both to the eyes and voice of the 
actors, especially in the case of singers. 

2. That the communication existing between the 
stage and the lower story by means of trap-doors, 
cause drafts of cold air which are highly prejudical 
to the actors, 

8. That it would be highly advantageous both to 
the actors and to the pnblic, if the foot-lights were 
replaced hy systems of illumination from above, in- 
visible to the public, and exercising no noxious influ- 
ence over the performers. 

Vern in Poritics.— We have already announc- 
ed the fact that Verdi was a candidate for a seat in 
the Italian Parliament, meeting this month, and that 
his chances are good. This news will not surprise 
those acquainted with the sentiments of the illustrious 
composer. Before he hecame a great composer, Verdi 
was noted for his patriotism; and his music, in which 
that feeling is everywhere vi-ible, is but the reflection 
of a generous nature devoted to the freedom of his 
country. The Italians, by sending him to Congress, 
will not only reward the greatest of their musicians, 
hut also one of her staunchest patriots.—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 

Avutnor or “Home, Sweet Home.” — How 
many eyes have been dimmed with tears—how many 
hearts have been stirred with sorrow—over the ex- 
quisite pathos of “ Home, Sweet Home!” But how 
few of the thousands who have murmured its sweet 
words and drank its divine melody, know that its 
anthor was a sad and weary exile, to whom the jovs 
of home and kindred were nnknown, and the tender 
influence of love denied! How few know that the 
last years of his life were spent in poverty and exile 
in strange lands and among alien people; that his 
last hours were soothed by no loving hand, and no 
weeping friends followed him to his grave. A few 
miles from Tunis, within sight of the ruins of Carth- 
age, overlooking the blue sea, the poet sleeps his last 
sleep. A monument, erected by the United States 
government with the following inscription, says the 
Globe, marks his grave, says the “ Globe :” 


In Memory 


HONORABLE JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, 
Twice Consul of 
The United States of America, 
for 


r 
The City and Kingdom of Tunis, 
This stone is here placed, 


By a grateful Count 
He died at ut 


ry. 
American Corsulate, in this City, 
fter a tedious ‘Iiness, 
April Ist. 1852. 
He was born at the city of Boston, 
State of Massachusetts. 
His fame as a Poet and Dramatist 
Is well known wherever the Enclish Isnguage 
Is understood. through his celebrated 
Rallad of “ Home, Sweet Home,” 
And his popular tragedy of |“ Bratus,” and 
other similar productions. 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 





LATEST MUSIC. 


Pablished by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal Beauties of Verdi’s new Opera ‘*Un 
Ballo in maschera.’’ 

La rivedra nell’ estasi. (I shall never behold). 

Romanza. Tenor. 25 


A short, melodious strain, full of delicate shadings 
and very effectively introduced in the opera, 


Alla vita che t’arride. (To thy life with smiles 
abounding). Cantabile for Baritone. 
A very pretty movement in Bolero time, which has 
made a decided hit in New York, and will find its way 
to the great singing public. 


Volta la terrea. (Lift up thine earthly gaze.) 
Rondo for Soprano. 


A Bravura Song fora Soprano voicc, in two-four 
time, with a melody at once pleasing and characteris- 
tic. 


Di tu se fedel. (Declare if the waves). 
rolle for Tenor. 


Barca- 


A perfect gem both in and apart from the opera, in 
the form of a Gondola-Song in six-eighth time. When 
rendered by a skilful vocalist it must create a great 
sensation. 


Morro, ma prima. (I die, but first in pity.) For 


Soprano. 25 


This song will soon be familiarly known as the 
“Prayer from the Masked Ball.” It is a beautiful 
movement. 


(It is thou who hast 
40 


E sei tu che macchiavi. 
blighted). 
A capital Baritone Song. 


Ma se m’ @ forza. (But if compelled to lose 


thee now). Romanza for Tenor. 30 


A beautiful piece, ina minor key, but cloring with 
a bright strain in major, coming in about as relieving 
as Manrico’s Song from the dungeou dispelling the 
doleful minor of the Miserere music. 


Saper vorreste. (You'd fain be hearing). Can- 


zonet for Soprano. 


A lively Arietta iu Waltz time, short and not at all 
difficult. 


T’amo, si t’amo. (Fondly I love thee). Duct 


for Soprano and Tenor. 40 


This is the great Duetin the Opera, into which the 
composer has infused the best of his talent. The 
melodic texture is dramatic. The (rchestra accom- 
panies with a Waltz which flows on gracefully and 
forms a charming contrast to the dramatic notes of 
the singers. 


Books. 


Tue Partor Gree Boox. Containing all the 
Principal Songs and Choruses, performed by 
* Ordway’s Jolians.”” 1,00 


One of the most attractive music books of the sea- 
son. It a large ber of choice and popu- 
lar pieces. most of which have been rapturously en- 
cored by large audiences in this and other cities. Its 
elegant appearance and its charming contents render 
it a very desirable acquisition to every young lady’s 
collection of favorites — an ornamental and useful ac- 
companiment to the pianoforte. 


tat 








Muste sy Mart.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies Rooks can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 























